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Besides, "William's memory is stained, if not by deeds of actual 
cruelty, at least by insensibility to many of great atrocity, 
some directly affecting himself. For instance, when he was 
twenty-one years of age, the Dutch people, inflamed by the 
misfortunes and burdens of the war in which their statesmen, 
the De Witts and other aristocratic families, had involved 
them with France and England, murdered the obnoxious 
oligarchs; and William, who had been raised to chief power 
as Stadtholder and Captain-General, like many of his ances- 
tors, neither took, proper means to prevent the outrage, nor 
any means whatever to punish the perpetrators. So, again, 
with the horrible massacre of the Macdonald clan, in the Vale 
of Glencce, when thirty-eight men were brutally slain, and 
women and children, their wives and offspring, were turned 
out naked in a dark and freezing night, and perished with 
cold and hunger — the sole cause for this inhumanity at the 
hands of the Earl of Argyle and his regiment being, that the 
unoffending inhabitants of the valley had not surrendered in 
time to William's proclamation. 

No participation in such deeds nor even any connivance at 
them sullies Washington's fame ; and though we fully sub- 
scribe to the eulogium on William, yet, by so much more, in 
the instances we have cited, and other analogous ones that might 
be adduced, does the character of our compatriot transcend 
his. It is to be borne in mind, too, that the provocation to 
cruelty was quite as great in the case of Washington as of 
William ; for the American War of Independence was, in 
reality, quite as much a civil war as that in which the Dutch- 
man was engaged in the invasion of England, or even in the 
conquest of Ireland, where the whole popular feeling was on 
the side of his father-in-law, James II., and continued to be 
strong in the same cause long after it had died out tven in 
Scotland — indeed, up to the beginning of the present century, 
as testified by the rc-be llion of : 9S, which was merely another 
phase of the spirit that was crushed in 1688. The only 
piece of even questionable severity, in which AVashmg- 
ton's memory is in the least degree implicated, is the exe- 
cution of Major Andre', to whose death more interest 
attached on account of his heroic and romantic character 
and the circumstances surrounding it, than from any real 
culpability on the part of Washington in causing it, though 
political animosity at the time stigmatised the American 
in much the same terms that were af.erwards applied 
to Bonaparte, in reference to the capture and execution 
of the Duke d'Enghein in the fosse of Vincennes. Andre', 
the reader will remember, was an adjutant-general in the 
British army, and was taken on his return from a secret 
expedition to our traitorous countryman, General Arnold, in 
disguise, within our military lines, September 23rd, 1780. 
It was not, however, till the October following that he was 
sentenced to death by a court-martial of Washington's officers 
at Tappan, every possible facility being given for his defence ; 
but the proofs that he deserved death, according to the usages 
of war, were overwhelming, and he was hanged upon the 
evidence of criminality that satisfied his judges who wept at 
the fate to which they were forced to doom so magnanimous 
a victim of his own daring and devotion. Arnold, originally 
a surgeon, promoted to high military command for his skill 
and bravery against the British, entered into negotiations with 
the British general, Clinton, for the surrender of a post of 
great consequence with which Washington had entrusted 
him ; but the capture of Andre', whom Clinton had entrusted 
with the execution of the project, led to its disclosure, and 
Arnold flew to the royalist quarters, where he was employed 
by Clinton against hk former comrades, and raised to the 
renk of brigadier-general; dying in England as late as 1801. 
Here then, unfortunately, the real traitor and offender escaped, 
while the innocent suffered through the inexorable require- 
ments of the military service at such a moment and under 
such circumstances. 

While speaking of the fate of Andre', which excited an 
immense sensation at the time, and long continued to be a 
theme of mutual recrimination and reproach between England 
and America, till the animosities, engendered by the struggles,. 



had given place to a just mutual appreciation, it may not 
be uninteresting to some of our younger readers to learn a 
little of a man who so largely figured in the discussions 
and disputes of their fathers, or rather of their grandfathers ; 
for it is now eighty-four years since his death. Born in 
London, in 1751, he became accidentally enamoured of a Miss 
Honora Sneyd ; but at the instigation of her relations, who 
disapproved of the intended alliance, she discontinued her 
correspondence with him, and soon after married Mr. Lovell 
Edgeworth, father of the celebrated novelist, who died only a 
few years ago at her seat in Ireland, and was famous as being the 
person whose works, in favour of her native country, incited 
Scott to commence the immortal fictions of the " Waverley 
Series ;" William Lovell Edgeworth himself being also a man 
of remarkable ability, especially in inventions of mechanical 
ingenuity. Pending his courtship of Miss Sneyd, Andre, in 
hopes of benefiting his pecuniary position, entered a mer- 
cantile house in London ; but on learning that the object of 
his affections had been married, he joined the British army 
in America, where his abilities and gallantry secured him 
rapid promotion, raising him to the rank of adjutant-general 
of the forces, and aide-de-camp to the commander in chief, Sir 
Henry Clinton. It is related of him, that besides courage and 
distinguished military taienr, he possessed a well- cultivated 
mind, being a proficient in drawing and music, and evincing 
considerable poetic humour in a piece called the " Cow Chase," 
which appeared in three successive parts, at New York, the 
last on the very day of his capture. One of his last letters 
gives us an affecting incident relating to his first love. When 
stripped of everything by those who seized him, he contrived 
to conceal in his mouth a portrait of Honora, which he always 
carried about his person, though he was unaware that she had 
breathed her last some months before. Those who have visited 
Westminster Abbey will remember the beautiful monument 
under the organ-screen, with its spirited inscription, erected 
to his memory aslately as 1821, at the expense of George III., 
the figure ot Washington on the bas-relief having had a new 
head three several times — a consequence of the '■ wanton 
mischief of some school-boy, fired, perhaps, with raw notions 
of transatlantic freedom," as Charles Limb, with caustic 
pleasantry, said to Southey, after the author of "Joan of 
Arc" had become poet laureate, and had taken to panegyrise 
persons and principles he had been all his previous life 
denouncing. 



INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF PETER THE 
GREAT. 

Peif.r. being the son of Alexis, by a second marriage, was not 
at all liked in the family ; no one, therefore, thought of his 
reigning even for a day. His father died, leaving three sons — 
Phedor, Iwan, and Peter — the eldest of whom ascended the 
throne. Phedor's reign was of short duration, and, as Iwan 
was an imbecile, he determined, much against the will of the 
Princess Sophia, to leave his vast dominions to his half- 
brother Peter, who was then about ten years old. Sophia was 
appointed regent during his minority, and hoped to retain the 
reins of government. 

" What have we to fear," said she to Gallitzin, "from one 
who is imbecile and another who is epileptic?" The last 
expression was applied to Peter, who, in his childhood, was 
often seized with convulsions. 

"The child, though timid," said the prime minister, "is 
quick and ardent; we must subdue him." He was not mis- 
taken. Peter did all in his power to overcome his natural 
timidity, and having a great aversion to the water, took such 
pains to conquer it. that his oislike soon changed into a great 
love of that element. It was the policy of his sister Sophia, 
not only to allow his education to be neglected, but to sur- 
round him with idle and vicious associates. Ashamed of the 
ignorance in which he was brought up, Peter instructed him- 
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self in the Dutch and German languages, in which he took 
more interest than in any others, because Germans carried on 
at Moscow som^ of the manufactures which he wished to pro- 
mote in his empire ; and the Dutch excelled in navigation, 
which he considered the most important of all arts. 

Peter listened eagerly to all accounts of the manners and 
customs of other nations, and made a determination, when he 
came into power, to place more confidence in the advice of 
foreigners, as regarded military affairs, than in that of his own 
countrymen. He constituted the Genevese, Lefort. his friend 
and preceptor, and confided implicitly in him. With his aid 
he organised a hand of fifty young men, who were trained and 
clothed in the Danish fashion, and called the Guards of the 
Potes chnai'a, of whom Lefort was made captain. The Emperor 
himself joined the new guard, and. wishing to gain his own 
promotion step by step, even began by being a drummer. 
This little regiment gradually increased, and some of its 
members were sent to learn boat-building at Venice and 
Leghorn ; others ship-building, and the management of large 
vessels, in Holland. 

Subsequently, wishing to change his plan of placing foreign 
generals at the head of his troops, he received a good lesson 
on the subject from a lady, who was related to the first families 
in the town, and whose superior intellectual attainments pro- 
cured her great influence in pub'ic affairs. In the course of a 
conversation which Peter held with her on state affairs, he 



informed her that he was levying a fresh supply of troops in 
his empire. 

" Will there be any foreign officers in command?" asked she. 

" No," replied the Czar; " my lieutenants are no w sufficiently 
informed to provide me with as good soldiers and officers as I 
desire." 

" You make a mistake," said the lad;-. She then argued 
the point for some time, without being able to change his 
opinion. 

Some days afterwards the Czar, who had come to see her, 
inquired how her music went on, which he had not heard for 
some time. 

" Your Majesty," replied she, " shall judge to-night at 
supper." 

She secretly gave orders that the orchestra should be entirel 
composed of the natives of the country. The concert com- 
menced, and the execution grated upon the ears of the 
audience. All the guests were surprised, but the lady did 
not seem to notice anything unusual. At length the Emperor 
asked her how it was that her music, which was formerly so 
excellent, had become so bad. 

"These are the same musicians," replied she, "with the 
exception of the foreigners, whom I have discharged." 

" I understand you, madam," said Peter; " you are right." 

He changed his opinion, and ordered that, for the future, 
a third of his officers should be fo:eigners. 



THE CHIMPANZEE. 



Mo^kvys, from their human-like form and the ease with 
which they mimic many human actions, have attracted the 
attention of mankind in all ages. N<iy, there have not been 
wanting those who, pretending to the title of philosophers, 
have maintained that man himself is only, as it were, a better 
sort of monkey, or at all events merely a creature produced by 
the more perfect development of the type of structure presented 
by the highest of these animals. The Chimpanzee, say the 
supporters of this doctrine, is by no means so far removed from 
the negro as to render the conversion of the one into the other 
at all impossible. But if we compare this creature, which is 
admitted by all zoologists to make the nearest approach in its 
structure to the physical conformation of man, with the very 
lowest and least intelligent of the human race, we shall find 
the differences so great, as vastly to outweigh the resemblances 
and render several intermediate gradations of development 
necessary, before we can arrive from the most man-like monkey 
at the lowest and most ape-like of human beings. 

Like other monkeys, tne Chimpanzee possesses four hands, 
that is to say, the hinder feet, instead of being fitted as in man 
for walking on the ground, are converted into hands to assist 
him in draining trees, his ordinary place of abode being amongst 
the branches. He progresses, in fact, very awkwardly when 
in an upright position, as the sole of his foot cannot be brought 
flit to the ground, and he is obliged to walk merely on the 
outside of it, with his toes drawn up in a very cramped and 
uncomfortable position. The thumb of these hinder hands 
is by no means so perfect as that of the true hands of the 
anterior members ; but even these, when compared with the 
same organs in man, will be found very inferior in point of 
perfection. The thumb is much shorter and incapable of 
being brought into those varied relations with the other fingers 
which enable the human hand to perform such a vast variety 
of operations with so much delicacy and precision. In the 
form of the head, too, the difference is, perhaps, even still more 
striking, instead of the large cranium required to contain the 
brain . of a human being, the adult Chimpanzee, like his 
congeners, has a flat retreating forehead, with a large ridge 
over the eyes for the attachment of the strong muscles of the 
jaws. In the young animal the forehead is higher, and the 
ridge just mentioned far less distinct, so that the creature has 
then a much more intelligent and amiable aspect than at a 



later period of its existence ; and as most, if not all, the speci- 
mens which have been brought alive to Europe have been 
young, a false impression of their intelligence and docility 
and also of their external resemblance to the human race has 
been produced, for it appears that when arrived at maturity 
they acquire, along with great powers of mischief, every 
inclination to employ them. 

The Chimpanzee [Troglodytes niger) is a native of the west 
coast of Africa, where it is said to attain a stature equal to 
that of man. Travellers who have visited these countries 
relate many curious stories of the chimpanzees. They are said 
to live in large societies in the forest, to walk erect, build 
huts to protect them from the burning heat of the tropical 
sun and from the violent rains which are equally characteris- 
tic of those regions, and to make use of heavy sticks or clubs 
in their combats among themselves or with the other in- 
habitants of the forests. They are also said occasionally to 
carry off negro women and children into the woods, and 
instances are related in which the people so abducted were 
detained amongst them for a considerable time.. Most of these 
extraordinary tales are probably, however, to be ascribed 
entirely to the imaginations of the natives, who would be very 
likely to invest an animal so nearly resembling the human 
race in appearance, with many of the attributes of humanity, 
and would certainly be by no means reluctant to relate these 
marvellous stories, perhaps with some extemporaneous em- 
bellishments, for the edification of credulous strangers. 

Two thousand years ago, Hanno, a Carthaginian voyager, 
brought with him, on his return to Carthage, the skins of three 
specimens, either of this, or of the newly-discovered nearly- 
allied species, the Gorilla (Troglodytes Gorilla). Under the 
name of " wild women," they, no doubt, made a great figure 
in the "yarns" of Hanno's sailors; and it is curious to find 
nearly the same term applied to them even in England in the 
present day ; for a specimen, which was exhibited some few 
years since in this country, was honoured by its owner 
with the appellation of "The Wild Maid of the Desert," 
and doubtless endowed by him with many wonderful 
qualities. 

It would appear from the evidence of trustworthy authori- 
ties that the Chimpanzee does not live in large communities, 
forming rude villages, but rather in pairs, building a rude 



